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China's Economic Problems and 
Christian Missionary Effort 

In the Chinese Recorder for August, 
Julian Arnold has written pertinent sugges- 
tions about missionary enterprise in China 
for the formative years of new economic 
adventure. Western industrial ideals are 
rapidly taking the place of the Chinese 
medieval industrial life. China's society 
is being overwhelmed by this industrialism. 
Its people are gifted with a mechanical 
instinct and are learning rapidly. No 
caste exists. The differences of status are 
largely those of opportunity. With the 
incoming of this new economic regime 
there is grave need for a collateral of 
education. Those millions of China will 
struggle through the Western agonies of 
ill-adjusted labor conditions if proper 
social legislation and social ideals are not 
promptly introduced. " Thousands of boys, 
girls, men, and women are employed in the 
textile factories, and, with but few excep- 
tions, with little consideration for sanitation, 
hours of labor, age limitations, or the 
physical or moral well-being of the oper- 
atives. " 

In the changing era old traditions are 
being scrapped. The influence of her 
wholesome family life is being threatened. 
To stabilize her life by the helpful influence 
of a large agricultural population, China 
needs modern transportation, railroads 
that will relate all sections with the sea, 
and give access to Central Asia, if such can 
be done without political complications. 
Railroads would make accessible vast 
fertile areas. At present six-sevenths of 
the people are crowded into one-third of its 
area. This changing life with its problems 
is a vigorous challenge to the missionary 
forces in China. Are these alive to these 



new conditions? If they rise to the 
opportunities of the time, they will bring 
results commensurate with millions of 
dollars of money which the friends of the 
West invest in this cause and who crown 
these gifts with their sympathy. If they 
fail to grip the situation now, they may 
fall out of the race in a few decades and be 
reduced to an inconsequential factor. 
They must look farther ahead than the 
church and mission school of a few decades 
ago. These Chinese, receptive to the 
West, have no prejudice against Chris- 
tianity. Can the West give Christian 
direction to this flood of industrial life? 
The hope lies in the indirect method of 
molding Chinese leadership. Missionary 
societies must concentrate their efforts 
at this point — to locate every kind of 
wholesome leadership in all phases of the 
country's life and mold it. This is a big 
job and requires big men and women. 
Work by women, broad-minded, strong in 
character, will appeal to those fine, strong, 
patriotic women of China. Training these 
to be the leaders of their sex will be as vital 
a factor as any in this coming industrial 
environment. Noble service has been done 
by the missionaries of the past. This 
constructive era calls for a broad-minded 
and sympathetic understanding of China's 
whole life. A broader training is required 
than under the old laissez faire method of 
individual training. It will be necessary 
to improve the work of the language 
schools in which instruction be provided in 
Chinese institutions, history, literature, 
geography, and economic developments 
under competent instructors. This new 
task must not be handicapped by men who 
have fallen into the ruts of another day. 
The potential leadership, selected in the 
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West for the critical Christian work of 
China, will need every co-operation from 
those now in China. It is vital that these 
older leaders be large of mind and heart. 
Duplication and waste and lack of unity are 
still in evidence in spite of movement in the 
other direction. The application of strong 
modern business organization is greatly 
needed. Missionaries should gain a larger 
knowledge of each other's work by visitation. 
Their vacation in the hot season should have 
a program of good music, recreation, and 
the voice of leaders who would contribute 
wise counsel for the religious and educa- 
tional leadership of this developing China. 

Japan and Christian Missionaries 
to China 

Kenneth Scott Latourette, in the Chinese 
Recorder for August, urges a better under- 
standing of Japan and her problems on the 
part of missionaries to China. If they 
should drift into an unintelligent partisan- 
ship they would handicap the beneficial 
Christian work in Japan and Korea. The 
Christian missionaries are to protest against 
evil, but they need a complete understanding 
of conditions that call out such a protest. 
No doubt individual Japanese and the 
Tokyo government have done grave in- 
justice to China. Japan finds herself in a 
difficult position. Her place in the Far 
East reveals that the very life of the island 
depends upon an open door into China 
for her commerce. Events for seventy 
years have taught her to rely on her strong 
right arm in maintaining that open door 
rather than the promises of the Occident. 
Thus, no doubt, she seemed to be at times 



grasping and selfish. But the missionary 
has often heard but one side of the story 
and, while partly true, it has had some 
strong earmarks of prejudice. 

What is to be the missionary's attitude ? 
The question must be faced. Sometimes 
it will be wise to avoid direct dealing while 
he ascertains the elements of justice and 
friendliness for the solution of the problem. 
He is a promoter of these. At times he 
may be called to protest injustice and, if 
such protest fails, to bring the matter to 
the attention of the world. His first duty, 
however, is an understanding of the Japa- 
nese, their history, spirit, institutions, 
problems, and ideals. He must know 
public opinion and governmental activity 
on the island. A few good books as those 
by Brinkley, Gulick, Hornbeck, and Mitford 
are of value. The New East is a good 
monthly for contemporary opinion. An 
extended visit to Japan will greatly aid a 
better understanding of Japan. 

In addition the missionary can aid in 
the solution of this intricate problem by 
promoting an educational intelligence of 
Japan on the part of the Chinese by teaching 
in the middle and higher schools of the 
mission a fair understanding of Japan and 
her life-interests. Perhaps he can promote 
helpful social intercourse between the two 
peoples as the gatherings of the Chinese 
and Japanese at the summer conferences 
of the American Christian Student Move- 
ment. It is the task of the missionary to 
cultivate each, to be neither pro- Japanese 
nor pro-Chinese, but to unite the nobler 
aspiration of both in a world-purpose that 
bears the kingdom quality. 



RELIGIOUS 

In the Rural Church School 

The Rural Manhood for September 
has Professor Allan Hoben's church school 
paper, recently presented before the 
convention of the Religious Education 
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Association at Detroit. Preparation for 
Christian citizenship is the church's call 
to teach civics. The legal recognition of 
the church as partner with the state in se- 
curing that individual and moral integrity— 



